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Address,  Central  Co-Operative  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  13,  1940 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  vdth  a  group  of  livestock 
producers  and  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
The  administration  of  the  act  could  be  made  more  effective  if  producers  were 
better  informed  as  to  its  provisions.    J/lany  are  not  aware  of  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  act,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  more  do  not 
realize  its  liiri.itationso     Probably  there  are  even  some  livestock  producers 
who  do  not  knovr  that  there  is  a  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

This  Act  was  passed  in  1921.  primarily  for  the  protection  of  livestock 
producers.    Any  impixjvement  in  marketing  practices  that  its  enforcem.ent 
brings  about  will  benefit  such  producers. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1921,  many'  livestock  producers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  all  was  not  right  in  our  marketing  procedure  and  a  number  of 
producer  organizations  had  been  working  for  legislation  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation.    About  that  time  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting  under  broad 
powers — much  broader  investigative  pov/ors  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  under  the  present  act — made  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  pack- 
ing industry cr    in  ite  report  many  of  the  practices  that  some  of  the  packing 
companies  engaged  in  were  condemned.     There  wr.s  a  belief  that  large  packers, 
through  stockyard  ovmorship  and  other  controls,  domino.ted  markets,  influenced 
the  movemerLt  of  livestock,  controlled  prices,  assessed  exorbitant  marketing 
charges,  and  engaged  in  ooler  ■r:;r';.ctice3  wjiic;.  reduced  returns  to  shippers. 
The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Co3m;iission  ijd  up  to  the  Consent  decree, 
which,  in  turn,  divorced  packers  from  control  of  the  terminal  livestock  ma.r- 
kots.     In  addition,  the  report  helped  to  crystallize  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  legislation  that  would  give  some  competent  Federal  agency  authority  to 
regulcte  the  marketing  of  livestock.     The  report  also  was  inst rum.ental  in 
causing  the  packing  industry,  stockyards,  and  the  related  businesses  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  livestock  on  commission  and  speculating  in  livestock  at 
public  stoc]<yards  to  be  singled  out  for  regulation.     The  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  delegated  such  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  char- 
ged him  vdth  tlie  duty  of  formulating  regulations  to  govern  operations  of  the 
reo-ulated  businesses. 
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The  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  packers'  operc.tions  a.nd  to  buy- 
ing and  selling  activities  on  posted  stockyards.     Stockyards  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  are  those  conducted  or  operated  for  compensa- 
tion or  profit  as  c.  public  market  and  vfith  pens  and  other  inclosures  total- 
ing more  than  20,000  square  feot  in  area.     By  posting  is  meant  notifying 
the  public  that  no  person  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  a  market  agency  or 
dealer  at  the  stockyard  unless  he  is  properly  registered  under  the  act. 

Most  Agencies  Good  Cooperators 

Most  posted  stockyards  and  the  great  majority  of  the  mion  operating 
at  those  yards  arc  not  in  need  of  constant  policing.     Reliable  market  a- 
gencies  and  the  management  of  posted  stockyards  are  am.ong  our  best  cooper- 
ators.    They  ronlizc  that  anything  of  a  fraudulent  nature,  re,crrdleoS  of 
who  is  r-'sponsiblo,  will  rjact  unfavorably  to  a  market  and  to  all  v/ho 
operate  on  that  market.     They  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  integrity  of  a  market,  if  producers  are  to  continue  to  pr-.tronize  that 
m.arket.    Without  the  cooperation  of  the  stockyards  cjid  the  market  agencies, 
effective  administration  of  the  act  vrould  no't  be  possible. 

Unfortunately  there  are  persons  engaged  in  livestock  marketing  vrho 
need  considerable  supervision.     It  is  this  small  group  vrho  engage  in  unethi- 
cal practices  that  make  matters  difficult  for  other  operators  as  well  as 
for  producers. 

Chongcs  in  Marketing  T'ethods 


ITnen  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was  passed,  about  19  years  r.go, 
most  of  the  livestock  moving  in  interstate  comm.erce  cleared  through  the 
terminal  livestock  markets.     The  supervisory  agencies,  therefore,  were  sot 
up  to  operate  on  terminal  markets.     Since  then  m.arketing  has  undergone  an 
evolution,  and  markets  have  moved  closer  to  the  producer.     This  has  been  a 
natural  developm.ent ,  and  one  which  wr.s  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  good 
roads,  transportation  by  tn;.ck,  and  certain  advantages  which  have  accrued 
to  interior  packers,  thrt  is,  to  those  located  in  producing  areas  avray  from 
terminal  markets.     In  recent  years,  particularly  since  the  1934  and  1956 
droughts,  the  m.ov^^m.ent  has  been  accentuated  by  competition  among  po.ckers 
for  reduced  supplies  of  livestock  rjid  the  desire  of  feeders  to  purchase 
their  stock  in  producing  areas.     This  decent rr li zation  has  not  been  in  vi- 
olation of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  but  it  has  moved  mpjay  buying 
and  selling  operations  away  from  supervised  points  and  pavod  the  way  for 
practices  that  arc  not  permitted  on  posted  sbockycrds.    Y/hen  such  practices 
are  conducted  in  places  ot^ier  than  posted  stockyards,  they  crnnot  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Packers  and  Stocky;..rds  Adm.inistrationo 

This  process  of  decentralization,  therefore,  has  considerably  affect- 
ed the  work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  act.     All  of  the 
markets  that  are  set  up  in  producing  areas  do  not  qualify  as  public  stock- 
yards within  the  terras  of  the  act.    A  great  many  of  those  markets  do  qual- 
ify hov;ever,  and  }nany  of  them  have  been  and  are  now  being  posted.     In  bring- 
ing these  interior  mrrkets  under  supervision  it  has  boon  necessary  to  spread 
our  supervisor^'-  activities  rather  thin  over  a  brord  territory.'-.     This  hne 
made  it  impossible  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  v/e  should  like  in  putting  im- 
portant provisions  of  tlie  cct  into  operation. 
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R.ither  than  go  further  into  some  of  our  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion, I  knov/  thc.t  you  as  livestock  producers  want  to  knov/  more  of  what  vj-e 
are  accomplishing  on  posted  stockyards  and  with  the  numerous  agencies 
operating  on"  those  yards. 

Roasonablo  Rates  and  Charges 


One  of  the  principal  matters  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  correction  wr.s  rates  and  charges.     The  act  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  duty  of  seeing  that  charges  are  just,   reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory.     Accordingly,  all  posted  stockyards  and  the  agencies 
operating  on  them  are  required  to  file  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  make  available  to  the  public,   schedules  stating  the  char- 
ges for  the  several  stockj^'ard  services.     Once  filed,  it  is  unlawful  to  de- 
part from  the  schedule  %vithout  giving  10  days'  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  filing  a  new  schedu.le,    A  farm.cr  or  shipper  knoYj's  before- 
hand virhat  he  must  pay  for  marketing  his  livestock  through  a  posted  yard. 
Markets  that  are  not  posted  under  the  act  or  are  not  under  som.e  form  of 
State  control  are  under  no  legal  restraint  as  to  the  charges  they  make 
fjid  the  charges  may  be  vz.ricd  from  time  to  time  p.t  the  ovmer's  v^rish. 

As  an  extrero.e  example  of  vrhat  m.ight  happen  on  a  small  unregulated 
m.arket,  v/e  had  reports  last  sun'imcr  from  a  shipper  i^ho  had  consigned  about 
$29,000  worth  of  cattle  to  a  small  unregulated  market.     After  the  cattle 
were  sold,  the  stock;,'-ard  operator  deducted  about  $5,000  from,  the  proceeds 
for  his  services.    As  nearly  as  we  cen  estimate,  had  these  same  cattle 
been  mcrketed  through  the  St,  Paul  or  some  etlier  terminal  market,  the  char- 
ges collected  by  the  yard  company  and  commission  firm  i;ould  have  been  about 
$250.     The  shipper,  of  course,   complained  to  us  fbout  the  exorbitant  char- 
ges he  wc s  forced  to  pay,  but  since  the  livestock  had  been  sent  to  a  mar- 
ket not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pacliers  and  Stockyards  Act,  we 
could  not  give  him  rjiy  assistance. 

Schedule  of  Service  Charges  Carefully  Checked 


The  schedules  su' ■mitted  by  posted  yards  and  maricet  agencies  are 
carefully  checked  before  being  accepted  for  filing.    l-Vhen  a  charge  appears 
to  be  uni-easonable ,  we  attempt  to  have  it  adjusted  and  brought  into  line 
with  what  is  a  just,   reasonable,  £Jid  nondiscriminstor,''  charge.    Y^e  prefer 
to  handle  these  matters  just  as  informially  as  possible  in  order  to  save  ex- 
pense.    Rate  hcfrring.-:  arc  usually  long  drai-.'n  out,    jxpensive  affairs.  The 
expense  inci.irrr;d  by  the  Govcmm.cnt  in  sucli  a  hearing  is  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  courts  have  ruled  that  the  rr.i.ionsc  incurred  by  yard  com- 
panies or  marki..t  agencies  in  £i.  rate  hearing  may  properly  be  covered  by  in- 
creases in  the  tariffs.     Since  tlic  taxpayer  and  rate-payer  together  would 
bear  all  of  the  burden  of  the  expense  attached  to  a  rate  hearing,  we  do 
our  best  to  avoid  such  hearings. 


In  ir.any  cases,  even  when  our  irvesti^etions  show  the  need  of  a  de- 
crease in  rates,  we  have  teen  able  to  malce  adjustments  in  an  informal  way. 
A  number  of  years  ago  here  at  St.  Paul  an  audit  was  made  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  market  agencies  and  although  a  hearing  seemed  necessary,  re- 
presentatives of  the  agencies  v/ent  over  the  situation  carefu.lly  with  re- 
presentatives of  the  Dept-rtment  and  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  rates  was 
worked  out  which  resulted  in  substantial   savings  to  the  shippers  in  the  St, 
Paul  area.     The  same  thing  has  occurred  on  a  number  of  other  markets. 

Some  producers  feel  that  the  charges  made  for  market  services  arc 
high.    P/e  receive  many  letters  protesting  aprainst  exorbitant  charges,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  and  to  -point  out  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  s-gsncies  engaged  in  rate  making.     Congress  has  said 
that  rates  must  be  Just  and  reasonable,  but  it  has  not  said  what  is  Just 
and  reasonable.     That  has  been  left  to  the  courts.     In  their  findings,  the 
courts  have  set  up  certain  rules  of  procedure  that  must  be  follov/ed  in  mak- 
ing rates,  and  the  rights  of  the  regulated  agency  are  fully  protected.  The 
rates  that  the  Secretary  prescribes  by  order  must  bo  such  that  they  ivill  be 
upheld  in  court.     The  rate  orders  have  been  rather  generally  attacked,  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  very  famous  case — which  is  still  in  the  process 
of  litigation--they  have  been  u.niformly  upheld  by  the  courts.     It  woi.ild  be 
unwise  for  the  Depr.rtm.ent  a.rbit rarily  to  fix  ratss  as  low  as  producers  and 
shippers  vrould  like  to  have  thorn,  because  the  courts  would  most  likely  hold 
that  such  low  rates  were  confiscatory. 

The  rate  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  instances  in  which  formal 
hearings  have  been  held.    Although  rate  orders  have  beon  issued  at  a  rela- 
tively small  num.bor  of  ma.rkets,  the  rates  and  cho.rges  for  services  at  the 
posted  markets  over  the  country  are  not  far  out  jf  line  v^rith  what  would  be 
considered  just  and  reasonable  because  of  the  informal  m.ethods  which  have 
been  used  in  handling  the  rate  v.'ork. 

Savings  Made  in  Service  Costs 


The  effect  of  the  Department's  rate  vro rk  has  been  to  reduce  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  the  rates  and  charges  assessed  agrdniit  producers 
and  shippers.    "^He  estirrate  that  as  a  resul"c  of  the  orders  issued  in  form.al 
cases  and  adjustments  in  rates  made  at  markets  following  investigations 
there  has  been  an  annual  saving  to  farmers  amounting  to  approximately, 
11,200,000  to  ^}i2,000,000  depending  on  the  num.ber  of  livestock  marketed,  s 

It  might  be  well  at  this  poi?Tb  to  cojm-ent  on  cur  principal  com- 
plaint— the  prices  charged  for  feed  by  stockyard  companies.     Ivaturally  it 
is  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  understand  why  he  should  pay  $1  a  bushel  for 
com  at  a  public  stockyard  Vi'-hen  corn  is  selling  at  50  cents  a  bushel  on 
his  farm.     This  sam.e  fanner,  however,  will  go  into  a  restaurant  at  the 
stockyards  and  pay  20  cents  for  two  fried  eggs  when  eggs  are  selling  for 
20  cents  a  dozen  at  homo,  and  never  think  of  making  a  complaint.  The 
same  fundamental  principle  is  involved  in  both  cases. 
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The  stockyard  companies  are  retailers  of  feed.     They  deliver  the 
feed  to  the  pens  of  the  narket  agencies  in  any  quantity  required — soir.e- 
times  in  amounts  as  sm.all  as  a  peck  or  a  half  bushel.     Under  the  law  the 
stockyard  company  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty used  by  the  public,  and  its  rates  must  also  cover  reasonable  oper- 
ating expenses.     If  the  margin  on  feed  be  reduced  to  cost,  the  revenue 
which  the  stockyard  company  would  lose  by  this  reduction  would  have  to 
be  obtained  through  an  increase  in  yardage  rates,  and  the  courts  would 
back  them  up  in  their  petition  for  such  an  increase.     Since  the  farmer 
receiv3s  a  prico  equal  to  that  paid  for  livestock  for  the  feed  used  in 
the  stockyard,  it  seems  reasonable  thrt  the  service  charge  be  applied  to 
the  feed  tariff  rather  than  to  yardage.    At  poctod  stoclcyards  a  close 
chock  is  kept  on  the  handling  of  feeds,  and  patrons  of  those  yards  are 
assured  that  full  weight  for  which  they  po.y  is  delivered. 

Agencies  and  Deal.ers  Must  3e  Bonded 


A  second  feature  of  the  act's  administration  which  has  been  very- 
important  and  has  given  shippers  a  great  deal  of  protection  is  the  re- 
auirement  that  market  agencies  sn.d  dealers  carry  a  bond  to  guarantee  ful- 
filment of  financial  obligations.     Tiie  amount  of  the  bond  depends  on  the 
vol\ime  of  business  handled  by  each  agency.     Our  records  shovv'  that  in  ap- 
proximately 40  failures  of  market  agencies,  bonding  companies  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  the  amo'onts  duo  shippers.     Recently,  a  market  agency 
on  one  of  the  posted  yards  failed,  ovring  shippers  more  than  could  be  cov- 
ered by  available  funds.     The  bonding  company  was  immediately  called  upon 
and  shippers  were  paid  in  full.     There  have  been  a  few  eases  where  the 
bond,  for  one  reason  or  another,  v;a.s  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  full 
amount  owed  to  shippers.     In  m^ost  of  those  instances  the  stoclcyard  com- 
pany and  m.arkot  agencies,  rather  than  hai^'e  a  stigma  of  default  on  their 
market,  have  "passed  the  hat"  and  m.adc  up  the  amount  duo  the  shippers. 
At  the  present  time  coverage  at  the  various  m.arkets  amounts  to  about 
$12,000,000. 

Rordor-lino  Trrde  Prrctices 


A  third  importrnt  fer.turo  of  the  administrative  work  has  to  do 
with  trade  practices.     S'-me  of  the  trade  practices  r/hioh  need  correction 
cannot  ba  classified  as  violations  of  the  act.     They  begin  in  an  innocent 
sort  of  way  witii  no  iiitei.tion  to  defraud.     Ov,r  objection  to  them  is  tho.t 
they  lead  to  dovelopm^snt s  vd:iich  place  producor.?  and  shippers  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  react  unfavorably  to  t>ie  mar'cb.     Ir.  such  cases  a  livo-wire 
supervisor  ccn  hour'  off  many  difficulties.     tYith  tho  cooperation  of  the 
yard  companies  and  m.arkot  ageiicies  a  groat  deal  along  this  line  has  been 
accomplished.     In  addition,  supervisors  have  played  an  iF:portant  role  in 
substituting  wot  slaripers  for  prods,  working  out  mojiifests  for  truck  ship 
ments,  arranging  more  adequate  unloading  facilities  for  trucks,  rearrang- 
ing facilities  to  meet  changed  conditions,  and  suggesting  m£<n.y  other 
little  improvements  vjhioh  in  the  aggregate  mean  m.uch  to  producers  and 
markets , 


/ 
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Some  practices  are  "betwixt  and  betvTeen"  a  viclation  of  the  act. 
One  such  practice  v:as  handled  by  a  Y/id.e-av;ake  supervisor  last  year.  On 
his  particular  market,  hogs  are  sold  on  a  scheduled  price.     The  price  is 
arrived  at  by  a  joint  hig,?;ling  and  bargaining  process  after  the  day's  re- 
ceipts are  k'..ovirn  and  after  the  buyers  laiciw  how  many  hogs  they  car  teJce . 
Following  this  fi::ing  of  the  price,  hogs  of  a  given  grade  and  weight  sell 
for  the-  same  pries  throughDut  the  day  vfith  certain'  discounts  or  preniuras 
for  quality.     The  system  itself  is  all  right.     Economists  and  lavvyers  as- 
sure us  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  Ydth  it  and  we  canjiot  object  to  its 
legality.     But  it  paves  the  way  for  irregular  practices. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  our  supervisor  found  that  a  fevv  comjaission 
firms  were  selling  all  their  hogs  every-  day  to  the  same  traders.  The 
traders  sorted  and  filled  the  hogs  an-d  sold  them  to  packers  and  order  buy- 
ers the  same  day  they  received  them  at  the  same  price  per  hundred  pounds 
that  they  paid  for  them.     An  examination  of  the  traders'  books  showed  that 
in  a  year's  business  they  had  made  a  profit  of  about  |50,00C  on  these  trans- 
Eictions  yet  they  had  added  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  hogs. 

Legally,  the  traders  had  dene  nothing  wrong.    We  had  nothing  against 
them..     But  vre  took  the  position  that  if  the  commission  firms  were  rendering 
the  service  for  which  farm.ers  v.ero  paying  then,  a  coiimiission  fee,  then  the 
hogs  should  be  sorted  and  filled  by  theia  so  that  the  |50,000,  or  a  major 
portion  of  it,  would  be  returnud  to  the  shippers.     The  matter  Vvras  handled 
informally.     The  oommission  firms  were  approached  soparately  and  the  sit- 
uation pointed  out  to  thorn.    As  a  result,  this  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued and  if  the  coinnission  firms  do  as  good  a  joD  sorting  and  filling 
the  hogs  as  the  traders  did  the  farmers  patronizing  those  firms  should  pro- 
fit by  about  |50,0C0  annually. 

Many  Practices  Cloarly  Violate  Act 


There  are,  of  course,  a  groat  many  practices  that  are  cloarly  in 
violation  of  the  act.    Most  of  those  aro  uncovered  by  our  accountant  when 
audits  of  tho  recoids  aro  made,  or  tlirough  information  that  laay  como  to 
our  supervisors  from  one  source  or  another.    One  practice  of  this  char- 
actor  is  the  failure  on  thj  part  of  a  market  agency  to  apply  tho  charges 
as  set  out  in  its  tariff.     A  recent  trade  practice  audit  shovfcd  that  the 
agencies  on  ono  of  the  laidwcstcrn  markets  had  misinterpreted  certain  pro- 
visions of  their  tariff  and  had  overcharged  shippers  on  a  number  of  con- 
sig.nmontE.    Wacn  this  matter  was  called  to  t'.ioir  attention,  they  imri.edi- 
ately  made  refund  and  v/o  hope  tho  situation  is  clcrifiod  so  that  it  will 
not  happen  again. 

On  another  market  a  supervisor  reccr.tly  dropped  word  that  a  trade 
practice  audit  Y^rould  soon  be  conducted  on  that  market.     Shortly  thereafter 
a  commlssiorj  fim  reported  that  it  h.ad  misapplied  its  to  riff  cxid  had  over- 
charged |5  a  car  on  a  number  of  carlots  consigned  to  it  for  sale.     It  re- 
quested permission  to  refund. something  like  |1,000  to  shippers  before  the 
audit  v/as  conducted. 


Occasionally  we  find  that  a  market  agency  does  not  properly  account 
for  and  pay  consignors  the  full  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stocr.  And  in 
this  sane  category'-  is  the  failure  on  the  port  of  a  dealer  to  pay  for  live- 
stock purchased.  Soirietines  coirmission  fims  will,  send  out  advertising  ma- 
terial thet  conteins  false  or  Misleading  statements  in  order  to  induce  pro- 
ducers to  ship  their  livestock  to  them.  In  all  si.-'.ch  instances  proper  cor- 
rentive  action  is  taken. 

At  present  we  have  a  case  before  us  in  vAich  a  market  agency  has  ad- 
mitted, c.ftcr  having  the  facts  placed  before  it,  that  it  has  violated  a  num- 
ber of  provisions^of  the  act.     Final  action  has  not  yet  been  taken  on  this 
case,  but  this  firri  appears  to  be  facing  a  long  suspension.    Last  year,  vre 
had  a  case  where  a  registered  order  buying  agency  accepted  an  order  to  buy 
several  cars  of  ca.ttlo  for  a  feeder.     The  firm  went  to  the  country,  bought 
and  took  title  to  the  cattle,  uppod  the  price  35  cents  a  hundred,   and  billed 
the  feeder  for  the  higher  price  plus  a  buying  comr.iission.    Under  the  act, 
that  can't  be  done.     A  fimi  cannot  have  a  profit  end  a  commission  fee.  Vi/hen 
a  commission  fee  is  charged  the  docLlor  must  act  for  the  client's  best  inter- 
est.   We  haa  to  discipline  that  fim. 

Another  type  of  case  that  is  considered  unfair  and  in  which  disci- 
plinary ruction  has  been  taken  is  v;here  a  market  agency  operating  through  re- 
presenta.tives  in  the  country-  vrill  purch'^.so  livestock  mth  drafts  drrjATi  by 
the  representative  0:1  the  agency  which  the  latter  vrill  not  honor.     If  the 
agency  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  producer  to  believe  that  the 
person  who  purcho.scd  the  livestock  in  the  country  is  its  agent,  then  that 
aaonoy  is  responsible.     The  Department  ifill  not,  hovrever,  permit  the  honor- 
ing of  drafts  from  a  sliipper's  proceeds  account,  as  such  a  practice  would 
endajiger  funds  duo  others.     Drafts  must  be  paid  fi'om  the  firm's  ovvTi.  funds. 

The  Troublesome  "Weigh-Up"  practice 

The  "weigh  up"  has  given  \is  considerable  trouble.     By  a  "weigh  up" 
is  meant  the  practice  of  a  comr'.ission  firm  weighing  to  its  orni  account 
liT^estock  that  has  been  cor.signed  to  it  for  sale.     '^<^eigh  ups"  are  not 
common  on  our  larger  terminal  markets,  but  on  the  smaller  markets,  parti- 
cularly in  the  East  and  ?outh,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vfeighing  up.  Much 
can  be  said  both  for  and  against  it. 

Just  the  other  day  in  discussing  this  matter  with  a  commission  man 
on  an  eastern  market,  he  pointed  out  that  if  he  received  five  cars  of  hogs 
from  as  maiiv  shippers  on  a  cei^^ain  ma.rket  day  and  was  able  to  sell  only 
three  Cfxrs,  he  had  to  buy  the  other  two  himself  so  that  he  could  remit  to 
all  five  o-\7ners  a.t  the  same  tiirs  and  at  the  oame  price  in  order  to  stay 
in  business.     If  he  did  not  do  that,  the  ov.n.^rs  of  the  two  ct.rs  that  he 
was  unable  to  sell  would  be  locking  for  another  commission  m.arr. 

At  smell  inarkets,  farmers  themselves  prefer  to  unload  their  one, 
two,  or  throe  hea*?  and  let      coianisrion  firm  v;eigh  them  and  pay  them  for 
tlie  stock  rather  than  wait  for  2  or  b  hours  for  a  settle:iient  based  on  a 
sale  to  packers  or  order  buyers.    A  'Hveigh  up"  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner  is  not  a  violation  of  the  act,  but  even  so  Vv'e  do  not  o.pprove  of  a 
farmer  paying  a  commission  fee  to  the  flxra  buying  his  stock.  Consequently, 
vre  require  that  if  a  market  agency  taJces  title  to  the  livestock,  a  full 
disclosure  of  this  fact  must  be  made  in  accounting  to  the  ovmer. 


Several  years  ago  a  famer  shipped  a  jack  lot  of  cattle  to  a  rarket 
and  all  of  them  vrere  sold  except  three  cov;s.     Tv/o  employees  of  the  coriunis- 
sion  firra  weighed  the  three  cows  to  thenselves  under  a  fictitious  name  at 
about  3-3/4  cents  per  pound.     An.  hour  or  so  later  they  sold  the  serine  cattle 
to  a  packer  at  5-l/4  cents.     But  in  re:rJ.tting  to  the  farmers,  they  paid 
only  0-3/4  cents  less  coranission  arid  other  cht;.rgGS.     The  mattor  was  broug;ht 
to  our  attention  and  aftor  an  investigation,  Vito  issued  an  order  for  the  firm 
'to  cease  and  desist  from  such  practices  and  suspended  it  for  an  appropriate 
period.    Y.liere  the  'Hveigh  up"  is  consistently  practiced  we  carefully  check 
the  'S-reigh  up"  account,  and  if  the  account  is  yielding  more  than  a  reason- 
able profit  steps  arc  talcen  to  correct  the  situation. 

Rebates  and  "Feeing"  of  Truckers  are  Violr;.tions 


Rebates  of  coMTiission  fees  to  shipp3rs  and  the  paying  of  fees  to 
truckers  to  induce  them  to  bring  in  shipments  are  not  permitted.     The  form- 
er is  prohibited  by  the  statute,  and  the  Soc retc.r^'-,  in  formtvl  orders,  has 
held  the  latter  to  be  an  unfair  prr.cticc.    Vi'e  believe  that  feeing  of  truck- 
ers is  engaged  in  at  several  markets,   a>.nd  we  hope  to  stamp  it  out  as  soon 
as  possible.     Feeing  of  truckers,  who  are  acting  as  fanners'  agents,  is  a 
form  of  cutthroat  competition  ^/fhich  is  detrimental  to  the  market,  the  a- 
gencics,  and  shippers.    V/e  expect  to  take  disciplinarj-^  action  looking  to- 
v\rard  the  suspension  of  any  agency  found  to  be  guilty  of  these  practices. 

Scales  Tested  Rogulcrljr 

The  fourth  feature  of  the  v/ork  about  Vv-^-iich  I  should  like  to  say  a 
fev/  words  is  the  weighing  of  livestock.     Here  at  the  St.  Paul  market  the 
Y;^eighing  is  done  by  em.ployees  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mdssion  on  scales  ovmed  by  the  stockyard  coi.ipany,  and  the  scales  are  test- 
ed periodically  to  insure  accurate  weighing. 

Under  the  Packers  and  Stock3'"ards  Act,  we  have  three  men— all  tech- 
nical experts  on  scales — wiio  have  been  working  with  stockyard  com.pany  .offi- 
cials, sjid  as  a  result  of  this  work  and  the  cooperation  of  the  yard  com- 
panies, we  feel  that  tho^e  v.'ho  ship  to  tcnn.in-al  mc  rkcts  can  be  assured  that 
their  livestock  wall  be  r^^ighed  on  technically  accurate  scales.     It  is  es- 
sential that  the  shipper  or  owner  be  paid  for  livest.^ci:  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
curate vj-eights.    A  scale  ticket  boco:aes  the  basis  cf  livestock  transactions 
on  the  posted  stockyards,   and  it  must  be  handled  as,  though  it  -v.^ero  a  check. 

It  does  little  good,  however,  to  hav-j  a  weighing  device  which  is 
mechanically  perfect  unless  a  vreighmaster  mci"  ipulr.tes  the  device  in  an  im- 
partial, honest  maj"i.ner.    A  crj.ked  wej.ghiiiaster  can  deduct  from  or  add  to 
the  weight  of  one  dra.ft  as  much  as  mechanical  errors  might  total  in  a  half 
year's  or  a  yeo.r's  tim.e.     Pei-hpas  we  have  paid  too  lauch  attention  hereto- 
fore to  scales  and  not  enou7,h  atter:.tion  to  the  humaji  el^rient  in  weighing. 
V\fe  Vvdll  devote  more  effort  in  tiie  future  to  selling  the  idea  of  honest 
weighing,  and  we  v/ill  give  it  a  place  equal  in  importance  to,  if  not  great- 
er, than  mechanical  perfection  in  scales.     Last  yej.r  vre  foxond  some  persons 
countQrf eiting  scale  tickets.     They  Y;ore  suspended  for  a  long  time.  When- 
ever we  find  any  tcur;pering  vath  v/eights  aid  scale  tickets,  v.^e  will  go  after 
the  culprits  and  prosecute  them.. 


Acconplishment s  Sought 

In  surj?.c.ry",  vfhc.t  M^G  seoi'  t3  accomplish  through  the  enforcement  of 
tho  act  is  the  p.aintonance  of  free,  -"^pon,  end  conpotitive  nr  rkcts  at  v/hich 
unfri  r  trade  practicGR  arc  kept  to  a  iP.inir.uFi,  v.'hore  the  producer  nay  rnark- 
ket  his  livestock  vith  the  assurance  that  lie  \;'ill  obtain  its  full  rmrket 
price  and  pay  only  Just  aid  reaso:iahlc  charges  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  yard  conpany  and  :rx  rket  ajencios.     The  U,  S.  Departnent  of  Ag:ri- 
culture,  thz  stockyrrd  c or.panies ,  and  a  great  r-.a.jority  of  the  agencies  at 
the  ni.rkots  are  in  accord  that  miothical  practices  should  be  elininated. 
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